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MAY WE guy YOU ON THAT? 


What now, Russia? Destroy TrTo! 
But Trro is a symbol. When you 
banish a symbol, you sound a 
cymbal. In this tension is the stuff 
of which wars are made. But war, 
if it comes, will be a kind of con- 
flict the world has not known in 
our time: a war of complete frus- 
tration. 

For a twelvemonth, the men of 
Moscow have waged—and lost—a 
campaign of attrition. Not against 
a Yugoslav dictator; against a rest- 
less spirit in a mistral world. Rus- 
sia can neither tolerate the present 
situation, nor effectively move to 
alter it. Yet move she must. Inac- 
tion means loss of power and pres- 
tige—a catastrophic crumbling of 
the whole satellite sphere. 

But aggressive action may lead 
to even graver perils. Unhappily 
for the Soviet, Mars has no de- 
pendable mail-order dep’t. You 
may seek a junior number—and 
find yourself confronted with an 
out-size conflict. Specifically, war 
with Tito would result in these 
hazards: (a) the consolidation of 
potentially powerful forces of un- 
rest and discontent against the 
Kremlin; (b) the grave danger of 
Western intervention; (c) the seri- 
ous and perhaps fatal impairment 
of the Soviet digestive process in 
Asia; (d) virtual abandonment of 
the Soviet world program for per- 
haps a generation. 

Faced with a situation to which 
there is no .visible solution—what 
is to be done? Anything can hap- 
per—and may, at a meet moment. 


DEAN ACHESON, U S Sec’y of 
State, referring to Soviet-TiTo con- 
troversy: “The Communists . wili 
try to pass off this saber-rattling 
as the cooing of a dove, but it 
seems that the dove has a some- 
what sore throat.” 1-Q 


Sen Scotr W Luwcas, Majority 
Leader: “We are not going to close 
the doors of Congress until we have 
reached decisions on vital issues, 
even if we have to stay in Wash- 
ington until Thanksgiving.” 2-Q 


Gen GEO C MARSHALL, ex-U S 
Chief of Staff: “If military require- 
ments as stated by us in ’39 could 
have been met at that time by 
necessary action, we could have 
whittled away 6 mo’s of the war, 
saved about $50 billion, and pre- 
vented hundreds of thousands of 
casualties.” : 3-Q 


A J ALTMEYER, U S Social Securi- 
ty Commissioner: “I do not be- 
lieve in providing a feather bed to 
release people from the necessity 
of helping themselves, but I do be- 
lieve in a safety net protecting 
them from major economic haz- 
ards.” 4-Q 


Prof FREDERICK L ScHuUMAN, U S 
political science expert: “Commu- 
nism will defeat democracy and 
take possession of the wreckage 
only if the West so acts as to vali- 
date the worst suspicions and the 
worst expectations entertained by 
Communists regarding our way of 
life.” 5-Q 


Sir THos BEECHAM, top British 
music conductor, discussing ’51 Fes- 
tival of Britain: “We are going to 
celebrate 50 yrs of the most abom- 


inable misgov’t by having a giant 
exhibition on U S money. To what 
depths have we sunk?” 6-Q 

Roy W Howakrp, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, addressing British 
newsmen: “There is a bottom to 
our barrel, too. World demands on 
the U S are increasing, not dimin- 
ishing. A halt has got to be 
called.” 71-Q 

Marshal HENRI PHILIPPE PETAIN, 
93-yr old French hero of World 
War I, now imprisoned on island 
of Yeu, whose plea for burial at 
Verdun was rejected: “Lend me a 
shovel and let me dig my grave 
here.” 8-Q 

“ ” 

Mrs D LEIGH COLVIN, pres, Nat'l 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union: “All this clamor about al- 
coholism being a disease is a red 
herring Never forget, only 
drinkers become alcoholics.” 9-Q 

Dr PauL B DunsarR, commissioner 
of Pure Food & Drug Administra- 
tion: “What new diseases may 
grow out of the use of synthetic 
foods, no man can tell, but when 
we start competing with Nature we 
should be sure our formula does 
not bear skull and crossbones.” 10-Q 








E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACHIEVEMENT—1 
For of all sad words of tongue or 


pen, the saddest are these: “It 
might have been!”—JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER,* in “Maud Muller.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENT—2 

A day gets its importance from 
what you did with it—HaNns Mar- 
GoLIus, Miami Herald. 


BOOKS—3 

There is no reader so parochial 
as the one who reads none but 
this morning’s books. Books are 
not rolls, to be devoured only when 
hot and fresh. A good book retains 
its interior heat and will warm a 
generation yet unborn. — CLIFTON 
FADIMAN, quoted in Rotarian. 


BUSINESS—4 

Recently, when one of Al Reed’s 
customers was asked how business 
was, he repl’d: “Business is just 
swell. It is at least 20 to 25% bet- 
ter than next yr.” One might call 
him an optimistic pessimist.—Nash- 
ua Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co. 


“ ” 


I have not been able to find a 
single useful inst which has not 
been founded either by an intense- 


ly religious man or by the son 
of a praying father or a praying 
mother. I have made this state- 
ment before the Chambers of Com- 
merce of all the largest cities of 
the country and have asked them 
to bring forward a case that is an 
exception to this rule. Thus far, 
I have not heard of a single one. 
—Rocer W Basson, economist, in 
Forbes. 


CENSUS—5 

The 1950 census will produce 6 
billion statistics that will be di- 
gested by a staff of 10 thousand 
persons using punch cards that will 
run thru 1,500 computing machines 


14 billion times before the final 
reports are compiled. — Chicago 
Daily News. 

CHARACTER—6 


Character is like a rifle; it can- 
not shoot higher than it is aimed. 
—Wkly Animator, hm, Alexander 
Film Co. 


CHURCH—Collections—7 

Emlyn Williams, British film star, 
is a privileged favorite in his na- 
tive land. Once, when in N Wales 
on film location, he was greeted 
by an old lady who naturally 
looked forward to seeing him in 
chapel on Sunday. Generously she 
included his companion—a camera- 
man—in the invitation. 


The cameraman did not know a 
word of Welsh, and reminded her 
that the service would thus be quite 
lost on him. 

Beamingly the old lady repl’d: 
“No matter. The collection will be 
in English.” — RONALD HILBORNE, 
Everybody's Wkly. (England) 


CIVILIZATION—8 

“Nowadays everything grows old 
in a few hrs; reputation fades; a 
work passes away in a moment. Ev- 
erybody writes; nobody reads seri- 
ously.” 

This baffled commentator has 
summed it up in a nutshell. The 


writer’s name was Chateaubriand* 
and he wrote those lines in 1836!— 
Omaha World-Herald. 


COMMUNICATION—9 

Now and then we tend to hanker 
for the good old days in the deep 
sticks when we never worried much 
because practically everything was 
over before we even heard about 
it—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


c 





They Say... 


| 
. la number of baseball players | 
| wear glasses. But have you ever | 
| seen an umpire on duty wearing | 
| specs? JOE WILLIAMS, veteran | 
| Scripps-Howard sportswriter, is | 
| campaigning for umps to drop | 
| foolish vanity. “If glasses help | 
| the players, they’ll help the call- | 
| ers, too.” . . . Discussing prob- | 
| lem of telephoning in rural Eng- | 
| land, a writer in Lancet, British | 
| medical jnl, sighs for the old | 
| days “when we were blissfully | 
| free of all Mr Edison’s contrap- | 
| tions.” Last yr, Herman | 
| Woux, young N Y adman, wrote | 
| a sensitive, autobiographical story 
| of a Jewish boy’s problems and 
| small triumphs against a metro- 

politan background. It was called, 

aptly enough, City Boy. Now, 
| Hollywood has bought the screen 
| rights. There will be, of course, 
| the usual slight. change .of. title. 
| It is to be called City. Girl; and 
I star the precociously sentient 
; MARGARET O’BRIEN. 


DISCIPLINE—10 

Speaking of her son, a mother 
told a psychologist: “We are very 
careful about discipline. At first, 
when Claude did anything wrong, 
we corrected him in, front of 
everyone. But he seemed resent- 
ful, so when he did something 
wrong, I would say to him, ‘We'll 
discuss this later, and when we 
got home we punished him. 

“This seemed to make him ner- 
vous, so now we have a better 
solution: we always punish him 
before we go anywhere!”—H C L 
Jackson, Coronet. 
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EDUCATION—11 

We can’t take a slipshod and 
easy-going attitude toward educa- 
tion in this country. And by “We” 
I don’t mean “somebody else,” but 
I mean me and I mean you. It is 
the future of our country—yours 
and mine—which is at stake—HEn- 
RY Forp, II.* 


“ ” 


The task of teachers is to take 
a lot of live wires and see that 
they’re well grounded.—Education 
Bulletin. 


EGOTISM—12 

Bill Bertolotti describes an ego- 
tist as a guy who’s always me-deep 
in conversation.—EarL Witson, N Y 
Post Syndicate. 


EXAMPLE—13 

One Summer day I performed a 
wedding on an Ontario farm, and 
as the ceremony ended, a heavy 
rainstorm began. After a treacher- 
ous 2-mi drive on slippery clay 
roads I finally gained the paved 
highway—only to have a puncture 
at that moment. There seemed 
nothing to do but step out and 
change the tire in the rain. Just as 
I opened the trunk, a man appeared 
and said: “You’re all dressed up, 
Mister. Get back in your car and 
T'll change that tire for you.” He 
did—and refused my offer of pay- 
ment. “Thanks,” he said, as he 
walked off, “just pass it on to the 
next chap you find in a jam.” It 
was the best sermon I had heard 
in a long time—Rev D A Cowan, 
of Aylmer, Ontario, Canada, in Ro- 
tarian. 


FACTS—14 

Facts are our scarcest raw mat’l. 
—OWEN D Youn, lawyer and corp’n 
official. 


FALSEHOOD—15 

What is intended as a little white 
lie often ends up as a double fea- 
ture in technicolor. — MADENA R 
WALLINGFORD, quoted in Chicago 
Tribune Mag of Books. 


FUTURE—16 

Despite some of the horrors and 
barbarism of modern life which ap- 
pall and grieve us, life in the 20th 
century undeniably has—or has the 
potentiality of—such richness, joy 
and adventure as were unknown to 
our ancestors except in their dreams. 
—Dr ARTHUR H ComprToN.* 


HASTE—17 

Haste is speed without direction. 
—S A C Sidelights, hm, Securities 
Acceptance Corp’n. 


HUMILITY—18 

Jane Addams* championed 
“peace thru understanding” and 
“goodwill thru world fellowship”; 
this was the ultimate object of her 
life work. At one of Miss Addams’ 
lectures, the chmn introduced her 
as “the lst citizen of Chicago, the 
1st citizen of America, the 1st citi- 
zen of the world.” When she stood 
up to speak, she raised her hand 
to silence the applause, and then 
with a bashful smile, said, “I’m 
sorry, but your chmn must have 
meant somebody else.”—Rotarian. 


Which Way Out? 


Philosophy says: Think your 
way out. 

Indulgence says: Drink your 
way out. 


out. 

The Fair Deal says: Legislate 
your way out. 

Science says: Invent your way 
out. 

Industry 
way out. 

Communism says: Strike your | 
way out. | 

Fascism says: Bluff your way | 
out. 


says: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Politics says: Spend your way 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Work your : 


l 
Militarism says: Fight your 
way out. | 
The Bible says: Pray your | 
way out. | 
But Christ says: “I am the | 
way out.” — ANDREW Joxnson, | 
Prison Mirror. 19 


--------------------------- 


LABOR—20 


You cannot take from business 
what business does not have. You 
cannot take something out of a 
bucket unless it is lst in the buck- 
et. You cannot do by magic what 
you cannot do by reason... If 
you drive business to the wall, you 
destroy the jobs of your fellows 
and both you and they have noth- 
ing ... Give a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. That is your 
obligation. The man who refuses 
to do this is dishonest, both with 
his fellows and with himself. He 
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does not earn a right to share in 
tomorrow’s progress. — DAVE BECK, 
exec v-pres, Internat’l Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, in recent radio ad- 
dress, quoted in Labor Union. 


LIFE—21 

Finding a way to live the simple 
life today is man’s most compli- 
cated task.—HENRY A COURTNEY, 
Country Gentleman. 


We have fallen victim to easy 
formulas because with the growing 
complexity of life we have lost 
faith: in‘our ability to master it. 
—GUSTAV STOLPER, Ezec’s Digest, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 




















a man of 


Sixty-seven yrs ago, 
whom you probably have never 
heard made a suggestion that has 
resulted in some of your happiest 
holidays. 


To be sure, this man—his name 
was PeTeR J McGuire—didn’t have 
your welfare especially in mind. 
At the time he was serving as sec’y 
of a meeting, and as a matter of 
course should have had someone 
else present his motion. But history 
records that McGuire did his own 
talking. He pointed out that we were 
celebrating many religious, civil and 
military occasions, but that no one 
day had been set apart to memo- 
rialize the industrial spirit, “the 
great vital force of every nation.” 

Mbrs of the Central Labor Union, 
in N Y C, quickly agreed to sponsor 
such a movement, and the ist La- 
kor Day* celebration was held in 
N Y on Sept 5, 1882. 

It was PETER McoGurre, too, who 
fixed the date. “Since we have the 
whole calendar to choose from,” he 
said, “let’s pick the pleasantest seas- 
on of the yr, midway between the 
4th of July and Thanksgiving.” 

And so it is that millions of us, 
not directly allied with the ranks of 
organized labor, look forward to the 
lst Monday in Sept for a final gen- 
erous helping of Summer pleasures. 














“The King's English” 


The lines below are very old. The 
identity of the author is uncertain. 
But, as Toastmaster points out, “He 
deals with a well known fault of the 
language, and the confusion he er- 
periences is so universally felt that 
it seems desirable to reprint his 
complaint from time to time, since 
there is always a new generation 
coming along to whom the words 
are not an old story.” 


We'll begin with box, the plural is 
boxes, 

But the plural of ox is oxen, not 
oxes; 

One fowl is a goose, but 2 are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of moose is never 
meese; 

You may find a lone mouse, or a 
whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, 
not hice. 

If the plural of man is always 
men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be 

called pen? 

If I speak of a foot and you show 
me 2 feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair 
be called beet? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set 
are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth 
be called beeth? 

If the singular’s this and the plural 


these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be 
keese? 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 


But tho we say mother, we never 
say methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are 
he, his and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis 
and shim. 


So what? 


MARRIAGE—22 

Marriage is many things. It is a 
sacrament to the Church and a 
contract to the State. It is medi- 
cine tor loneliness, a shelter from 
life’s capricious weather; a com- 
mon share of good and bad. By 
its very nature it is an exercise in 
oneness; the whole greater than 
the sum of any 2 parts—Davm L 
Coun, Think, hm, Internat’l Busi- 
ness Machines Corp’n. 


MATURITY—23 

The most dangerous mbrs of our 
society are those grown-ups whose 
powers of influence are adult, but 
whose motives and responses are 
infantile—H A OVERSTREET, Mature 
Mind. (Norton) 


NATURE—24 

One little frog is powerless 
against an automobile, and 1 little 
caterpillar is as nothing compared 
with a locomotive. But a mass mi- 
gration of frogs turned a U S 
highway into a “squirming quag- 
mure of slippery bodies” for a mi. 
And thousands of caterpillars on 
the Canadian Pacific tracks stalled 
a@ crack train 2 hrs and 20 min’s, 
requiring an extra engine to get 
it started. 

Science is wonderful, but Nature 
is wonderfuller! — Editorial, Des 
Moines Register. 


OBEDIENCE—25 

One of the Ist things a man 
notices in a backward nation is 
that children there are still obey- 
ing their parents.—CLAUDE COLLAN, 
Kansas City Times. 


OPPORTUNITY—26 

The door of opportunity opens to 
those who have enough intelligent 
push.—Wesley News. 


ORIGIN—“Iron Curtain”—27 

The phrase “Iron Curtain” is 
usually said to be of Winston 
Churchill’s coinage, and ist used 
in his Fulton, Mo, speech of '46. A 
correspondent, however, reports the 
following from Geo W Crile’s A 
Mechanistic View of War and 
Peace, published 1915: “France (is) 
a nation of 40 million with a deep- 
rooted grievance and an iron cur- 
tain at its frontier.”—-RALPH THOMP- 
son, N Y Times Book Review. 
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PEACE—28 


“Peace and Good-will” is no but-. 


ter-language. It never was and nev- 
er will be. It is not a sign for what 
might have been; it is a cry for 
what eventually must be—Jas H1L- 
TON,* British author. 


PERSISTENCE—Reward—29 

There comes a time to nearly 
all when the struggle seems hardly 
worth while. Yet history tells that 
out of persistence in times of dis- 
couragement comes success. 

Chas W Post made the ist Pos- 
tum in a barn. 

J L Kraft was a grocery clerk 
who started with a capital of $65 
to peddle cheese from a 1-horse 
wagon. 

In 1869 H J Heinz planted a 
small plot of horseradish. He and 
2 women and a boy grated and 
bottled the root. 

Coca-Cola was list made in the 
kitchen of an old home adjoining 
Mr Pemberton’s Drug Store.—Step- 
ping Stones. 


PROFIT—30 

The word “profit” is derived 
from the Latin “profectus,” mean- 
ing advance, or progress. That is 
why every transaction must carry 
a profit to producers, vendors, 
workers and customers, in order to 
make progress. It is time that the 
word stood in the public mind for 
something that is highly honor- 
able and desirable—and not in- 
vention of a knock-kneed devil.— 
W P Torte, Canadian Business. 


PROPERTY—31 

A sad commentary on modern civ- 
ilization is that it seems to require 
a war to make people prosperous.— 
Houghton Line, hm, E F Houghton 
& Co. 


RELIGION—32 

A truck load of Bibles for Ber- 
lin was stopped recently by the Sovi- 
ets near the Helmstedt border cross- 
ing point. The Russians claimed the 
Scriptures were “propaganda mat’l.” 
—Religious News Service. 


SEXES—33 

When men meet at parties they 
inspect each other like gnomes; 
women inspect each other as if they 
were great powers.—SIGMUND GRaFF, 
Constanze, Germany. (QUOTE trans- 
lation) 
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SOCIALISM—34 

Fed’l State and local gov’ts 
combined take % of all we pro- 
duce . . . Enlightened scholars ex- 
press doubt that any gov’t can 
take more than 2 days in 10, or 
20% of a nation’s income, and stil! 
leave a people able to take care 
of themselves. Above that level, 
Socialist mgt becomes inevitable. 

As recently as ’30, London and 
Paris managed only 21% of their 
nat’l economy; Berlin managed 
22% and brought on nat’! socialism 
3 yrs later. Moscow, after 13 yrs 
of socialism, managed only 29% 
of Russian economy.—Rep RALPH 
W Gwinn, N Y, addressing U S 
House of Representatives. 


SOCIETY—35 

If you destroy the leisure class, 
you destroy civilization—JoHN PIER- 
PONT MorGAN.* 


SPEECH—36 

A college freshman said of his 
history prof: “That guy is good: 
when I look out of the window and 
think of something else, he draws 
my mind back to him!” — Dacmar 
RENSHAW LEBRETON, “Sermons That 
Stick,” Homiletic & Pastoral Re- 
view, 7-’49. . 
SUCCESS—37 

It’s tougher to be a success than 
to become one.—Canadian Business. 


TAXES—38 

When a gov’t has explored every 
ave it comes back to the same old 
place, the taxpayer’s pocket.—Dub- 
lin (Eire) Opinion. 


VACATION—39 

A vacation is when we do things 
we don’t want to do and spend 
money we want to save, so we'll 
have something to talk about during 
the winter.—Morris G Grace, Ev- 
erybody’s Wkly. 


VOICE—40 

One never realizes how the hu- 
man voice can change until a 
woman stops scolding her husband 
to answer the telephone. — NEAL 
O’HaRA, syndicated col. 


WAR—Communism—41 

Another war will not destroy 
Communism, but will make more 
Communists. Communism thrives 
on race prejudice, hunger, famine 
and other social maladjustments.— 
Bishop Dana Dawson, of Topeka, 





WEALTH—42 

The wealth of any nation can be 
gauged, not by the gold lying fal- 
low in some treasury, but by the 
useful things that are available to 
people. By any such yardstick the 
U S is far away ahead of any oth- 
er country. That did not just hap- 
pen. It came about because the 
dynamic forces generated by the 
energy, imagination, and courage 
of more than 3 million business 
men are more powerfully produc- 
tive than any other system on 
earth Yankee. 


WISDOM—43 

A wise man is a thinker. A thinker 
speculates about various things. A 
speculator is a gambler. To gamble 
is foolish. Therefore, it is folly to 
be wise—JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE, 

radio news commentator. 
pe ee er eee ene 1 
Fancy Figures | 
As the “Miss America” Pag- | 
eant* opens in Atlantic City on 
Sept. 6, all of the fancy figures j 
won’t be on public parade. Miss | 
Lenora Slaughter, pageant di- | 
rector, gives a few figures that | 
are, in their way, as intriguing | 
as the feminine forms on dis- | 
play: | 
$100,000 to stage the board- | 
walk parade... | 
$100,000 in scholarships for | 
competitors ... | 
$50,000 to stage the 4-night | 
contest in convention hall .. . | 
$40,000 for transportation and | 
maintenance expenses of con- | 
testants. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is also pointed out that the 
48 “Miss America”, Bebe Shopp, 
of Hopkins, Minn, has earned 
$50,000 from personal appear- 
ances since winning the title—a 
record “take” for the 28 yrs of 
the pageant.—Jas P MHAcKETT, 
AP dispatch. 


A ev cerenncmemncensunatpinhcnmennpanenedniianl 


WORLD—Income—45 

The .statistical office of the UN 
has calculated that the income of 
the world for this yr may be est’d 
at about $531 billion. The largest 
share, $240 billion or 45%, is accru- 
ing to N America with Europe, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union, having 
$140 billion or 26%. Official data on 
the nat’l income of Russia is not 
available at present, but experts 
estimate it at about $52 billion, or 
slightly below 10% of the world in- 
come.—Christian Observer. 


WORRY—46 

Worry affects the circulation, the 
heart, the glands, the whole nervous 
system, and profoundly affects the 
health. I have never known a man 
who died from overwork, but many 
who died from doubt. — Dr Cas 
Mayo, co-founder, Mayo Founda- 
tion for Medical Education and 
Research. 





September 4 
1768—*b Francois Chateaubriand, French 
author 
1781—Los Angeles founded 
1907—d Edvard Grieg, Norwegian com- 


poser 
—— Henry Ford II, American auto 
r 


September 5 
1585—b Cardinal Richelieu, 
churchman, statesman 
1774—1st Continental Congress assem- 
bled in Philadelphia 
1847—b Jesse James, American outlaw 
1949—*Labor Day 


September 6 
1620—Pilgrims from Plymouth, 
England, in ‘Mayflower’ 
1757—b Marquis de — Lafayette, 

patriot, nobleman 

1766—b John Dalton, English chemist 
1860—*b Jane Addams, American so- 
cial worker, founded Hull House 
1899—Open door policy in China pro- 
posed by Sec’y of State John Hay 
1914—Battle of Marne began 
—— America Pegeant, Atlantic 

y 


September 7 
1533—b Queen Elizabeth, English ruler 
1822—Brazil became independent from 
Spanish rule 
1867—*b John Pierpont Morgan, Ameri- 
can financier, philanthropist 
1881—d_ Sidney Lanier, 


French 


sailed 


French 


American poet 
1892—-* _ —- Greenleaf Whittier, 
can poet, reformer 


18934 "Hamilton Fish, American states- 


silat B 


1157—b King Richard I, the Lion- 
hearted, English crusader 
1592—b Peter Stuyvesant, last Dutch 


gov of New Amsterdam, now N Y¥ 
1841—b Anton Dvorak, Czech composer 
1935—d Huey P Long, American poli- 


cian 
1943—Italy surrendered unconditionally 


September 9 

1087—d King Wm I, 

English ruler 
ne Big Hutchinson, last 

province of Mass 

1850—Calif Pydmitted to Union 
1 *b Jas Hilton, English author 
~~. Mitchell, American labor 
eader 


the Conqueror, 


royal 


I FD notes. hats’ anes chess 

1624—b Thos Sydenham, English phy- 
siclan who placed diagnosis on 
sound basis 

1797—d Mary Godwin, English author 

1813—Battle of Lake Erie 

1867—b — S Bassett, 
histor 

—< Car Van Doren, 


or 

1890-b- Franz Werfel, German author 

1892—*b Arthur H Compton, American 
physicist 

‘Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 


American 


American 
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Feeling a little belligerence coming 
on, a guy with a glass eye took out 
the eye and put it in his mouth 
for safety, with the result that no 
sooner had somebody made a good 
swipe at him than he swallowed it. 
His friends rushed him to the near- 
est medico. Since he was clutching 
his stomach, the doctor made that 
his lst point of examination, and 
shoved a long instrument with a 
light on the end down the pa- 
tient’s gullet. 

Suddenly, the doctor passed out 
cold. When they revived him he 
seemed worse off than the patient. 

“Good grief,” exclaimed the medi- 
co. “I’ve looked into hundreds of 
stomachs in my time—but that’s 
the lst one that ever looked back 
at me!”—JoHunw A Srraley, Invest- 
ment Dealers Digest. a 


Familiarity breeds attempt.— 
Puture. 


“ ” 


Belgrade’s only skyscraper is a 
13-story bldg called the Albania; 
1 of the city’s hotels is called the 
Moscow and another the London. 
The most popular story in Bel- 
grade today is about Tito being 
shown some plans for the recon- 
struction of the capital and, when 
asked if he had any suggestions, 
saying, “We should cut the Al- 
bania in half, pull down the Mos- 
cow altogether, and widen the 
street leading to the London.”— 
ALEXANDER WERTH, Nation. b 


A bore is a person whose life 
is an open book and he reads 
out loud from it——Banking. 


“ ” 


While advancing in Normandy 
after D-Day, British and American 
troops met at the western end of a 
bridge that had been destroyed. Be- 
cause of confused orders, U S Army 
Engineers and British Army Engi- 
neers each rushed to build a new 
bridge. 

When the American bridge was 
completed, its proud builders nailed 
up a sign: “This Bridge Was Built 
by the U S A 9th Engineers, at a 
Cost of $55,000, by 7 Officers and 
200 Men in 10 Hrs, 25 Min’s. It Can 
Take a Load of 30 Tons.” 

The officer commanding the Brit- 
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You Gan Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
AL Capp 
Cartoonist 

My teen-age daughter wrote 
an essay about me in Parents’ 
Mag. In it she stated that I have 
lost my right leg. Somewhat 
amused, I reminded her that it 
was my left one. 

“I know,” she retorted, “but 
Right Leg sounds much more 
important.”—Quoted by LEon- 
ARD Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. 


ish Engineers read the sign in si- 
lence. Then he ordered one for his 
own bridge: “This Bridge Built by 
His Majesty’s Royal Engineers as a 
Matter of Daily Routine. There Is 
Nothing Unusual about it."—E R 
KiIrRscHEN, Sat Evening Post. c 


| In discussions | 
| With Russians | 
| Conclusions | 
| | 
! | 
| 


~ 


Are delusions. — Liverpoo 
(England) Post. 


A popular man wondered if he 
would not be more popular if he 
stopped insulting his friends and 
cold-shouldering his relatives. He 
decided he was going to be polite 
if it killed him. It pretty nearly 
did. Everybody avoided him as 
though he had leprosy. One day 
he cornered an evasive acquaint- 
ance, demanding an explanation. 

“You are so polite,” came the 
embarrassed rejoinder, “folks are 
afraid you want to borrow money.” 
—Times of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) e 

A man who lives near the UN 
hdqrs noted enviously that police 
were especially considerate of all 
cars bearing a for’gn emblem. So 
he dug up a little flag for himself 
and attached it to his own car. For 
several mo’s he collected salutes, 
rights-of-way and other privileges 
of rank, but last wk the game ended. 
Someone finally asked what the flag 
stood for and he had to admit that 
it was the Confederate States of 
America.—This Week. f 


The young man called at a big 
restaurant. “Waiter,” he said, “I 
want you to take this half-crown.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured the waiter, 
solemnly, “I suppose you want me 
to reserve a table for you?” 

The young man shook his head. 
“No,” he whispered. “I shall be 
coming back here tonight with two 
girls—and I want you to tell me 
when I arrive that all the tables 
are engaged. Then I can take 
them to a cheaper place.”—Vart 
Hem. (Stockholm, Sweden) g 

Simile—as elastic as a poli- 
tician’s loophole-—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

A fragment of the American lan- 
guage from G I days has embedded 
itself in the tongue of the Nile 
boatmen. 

Watching a launch cross the river 
near Luxor recently,-a burnoosed 
Arab on the shore yelled advice to 
the incoming helmsman. His 2 robed 
arms raised on high, he pointed 
wildly to the engine, crying: “Hey, 
cut it!”"—Miami Herald. h 

Tony, the office janitor, had been 
working at his job for several yrs, 
when he surprised his employer by 
asking for a vacation. 

“We can’t get along very well 
without you,” said the boss. “You 
don’t need a vacation. You'll only 
blow in your money and come 
back broke.” 

“I like to have a vacation,” per- 
sisted Tony. “I get married and I 
kinda like to be there.”—Austral- 
asian Mfr. i 

A N Y youngster, who was more 
accustomed to man-made wonders 
than the marvels of nature, was 
treated to a vacation in the country. 
There he saw his Ist rainbow. 

The attitude of the child, as he 
gazed upon the gorgeous phenome- 
non, was one of wonder and per- 
plexity. 

“Mother,” he finally exclaimed, 
“it’s very beautiful, but what is it 
supposed to advertise?” — Capper’s 
Wkly. j 
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Exec ability: The art of get- 
ting the credit for all the hard 
work somebody else does.— 
Fifth Wheel, Am, Ind Motor 
Truck Ass'n. 


“ ” 


During the last war, when all of 
Britain was set for Hitler’s threat- 
ened invasion, among the spotters 
on duty on the east coast cliffs near 
Rye was Chummy Barton. All others 
were watching for Hitler and his 
Nazis—but not Chummy. 

He was on the lookout for Na- 
poleon. 

About 150 yrs ago, Rye officials 
appointed a man—at a good salary 
—to watch the waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel for any sign of an in- 
vasion by the rampaging Bonaparte. 
It was only after Barton’s death— 
more than 140 yrs after Napoleon’s 
—that officials belatedly got around 
to abolishing the “Napoleon look- 
out” job—American Wkly. k 


These days when a woman has 
nothing to wear she either stays 
home or goes to the beach.— 
Rop BRASFIELD, radio broadcast. 
Writer-producer Nunnally John- 
son was visiting in Atlanta and de- 
cided to phone David Hempstead in 
Hollywood. Hempstead wasn’t home, 
but his maid ans’d. When Hemp- 
stead ret’d she drew him aside mys- 
teriously. 

“Georgia called,” she whispered. 

“So?” Hempstead said. 

The maid repl’d, “She didn’t leave 
no last name.”—EarL WIrtson, Let 
"Em Eat Cheesecake. (Doubleday) 1 


A Ubangi is the only human 
on earth who can seal a letter 
with a kiss—after it’s in the 
mailbox.—Sundial. 


Of all basic mat’ls needed for 
atomic research, few are harder to 
obtain than deuterium oxide, some- 
times called “heavy water.” Produc- 
ing it requires much nuclear know- 
how and an expensive plant. Re- 
cently, a Ga woman offered to sell 
the Atomic Energy Commission all 
the “heavy water’ it wants—from 
her backyard well. “I’m absolutely 
sure it’s heavy water,” she said. “T’ve 
carried pails from the well for more 


than 16 yrs. Lately they’ve been get- 
ting heavier—and heavier—and 
heavier.”—Pathfinder. m 

During his speech a politician 
noticed an old lady sitting down 
front who appeared particularly 
interested in what he said. After- 
wards, he took occasion to meet 
her and ask for her vote. 

“Well, sir,” the old lady said, 
looking him in the eye, “you're 
my 2nd choice.” 

The politician thanked her and 
asked cheerfully, “And who is your 
lst choice?” 

“Oh,” she repl’d, “just anybody.” 
—JANE Davies, Everybody's Di- 
gest. n 

A fish is an underwater crea- 
ture that grows fastest between 
the time it is caught and the 
time the fisherman describes it 
to his friends—N Y Sales Exec. 

The legend that Andrei Gromyko, 
Russia’s chief UN delegate, seldom 
opens his mouth except to say “No,” 
amuses his British opposite number, 
Hector McNeil. On a recent trip on 
the Queen Mary, Gromyko asked 
McNeil what sort of weather was 
expected for the crossing. “Pretty 
good, I think,” said McNeil. 

“You think!” cracked Gromyko. 
“What do you mean, ‘you think’?” 
I thought that now the Atlantic 
Pact is signed you had everything 
in the Atlantic under control, in- 
cluding the weather.” — News Re- 
View. o 

A wedding is a funeral where 
you smell your own flowers.— 

Practical Knowledge. 

A lady caller at the local Court- 
house stalked into the office of the 
Senior Probation Officer. “I got 
troubles,” she announced as she 
entered. “What kind of troubles?” 
queried the Probation Officer, who 
gets all kinds of problems in the 
dept’s grist mill. “Well, it’s about 
my husband,” the woman confided 
in a worried voice. Sitting quiet for 
a min as if carefully considerng 
the matter before deciding on just 
how best to report him, the woman 
exploded suddenly, “Well, he’s one 
of them sex proverbs!”—Blooming- 
ton (Ind) World-Telephone. 
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AUTOMOBILE—Accessories: In- 
treased ventilation thruout lower 
part of automobile may be ob- 
tained by use of small fins at- 
tached to front windows of car. 
Fins will fit on most makes. New 
Canaan Engineering Co, P O Box 
216, New Canaan, Conn. (Financial 
Post, Canada) 


“ ” 


BEAUTY: Pill supposedly will 
give swallower wavy hair—if enough 
pills consumed regularly over period 
of 4 mo’s. Crosby Foundation. 
(EpITH GWYNN, syndicated col) 


“ ” 


FLOOR COVERING: Plastic til- 
ing comes ready-cemented and 
sticks to any surface except wall- 
paper. Drop tile in pan of warm 
water until paper backing releases, 
exposing pressure-sensitive cement. 
Kwik-Tile (Pathfinder) 


“ ” 


PAINT: Canstretcher is new 
paint-mixing aid. Metal sleeve ex- 
tension fits into groove on top of 
gal paint can, adding % more 
capacity to container. Painters may 
mix and thin in single container 
without slopping over sides. (News- 
week) 


“ ” 


SMOKING: Cigarettes wrapped in 
fruit-flavored wrappers. Wrappers 
to be -treated with peach, apple, 
plum, orange and cherry flavors. 
Canadian makers say new wrappers 
will give off less acid, provide mild- 
er smoke at no extra cost. (Cap- 
pers Wkly) 


“ ” 


TRAVEL AIDS: No-spill cup for 
use of travelers by air and other 
modes of transportation has ad- 
justable lid that can be closed over 
mouth of cup, leaving just enough 
opening for drinking.(H1tton IRa 
Jones, Rotarian) 
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Should Doctors be Ministers Too? 
—Mag Digest, 9-49. 


More and more physicians have 
come to realize that many of the ills 
that beset the body are symptoms, 
not of some organic malfunction 
which can be treated by medication 
or surgery, but of some psychic or 
emotional disturbance which drugs 
or scalpels are incapable of reaching. 

About % of the patients who come 
to physicians for treatment have 
no bodily disorder to acc’t for their 
sickness. This estimate was made in 
a recent issue of Military Surgeon 
by Lt-Col David M Banen, who 
went on to declare that another % 
of the patients “while having de- 
monstrable physical illness, have 
symptoms that, at least in part, are 
dependent upon emotional fac- 
COR” <5 

It is not enough for a doctor to 
know medicine. He must also know, 
understand and have a feeling for 
the problems of people, if only 
because these problems are fre- 
quently related to the ailment which 
he is treating. 

Considering these factors, there 
can be little question but that the 
art of healing requires a broad 
ministerial as well as a medical ap- 
proach. For not only does the proper 
treatment of human ills demand 
medical knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual problems of a 
patient, but very often moral ques- 
tions arise with which the average 
physician is not equipped to deal. 


Probably the most frequently men- 
tioned of these questions is whether 
or not a person suffering from an 
incurable disease should be told 
the truth. The answer may depend 
on many factors. A disease thought 
fatal today may be curable next mo 
as the result of some new discovery. 
Then, the patient’s family must be 
taken into acc’t. It might be neces- 
sary to give them an opportunity 
to prepare themselves for the blow. 
But basically, and most important 
of all, there is the question of the 
patient’s own state of mind, faith 
and religious conviction. 


A doctor. trained only in the 


science of medicine, will be hard 
put to consider all of the many fac- 
tors and arrive at the proper an- 
swer. A minister, trained only in 
religion, would run into equally dif- 
ficult obstacles in considering the 
medical aspects of the situation. But 
a man who is both doctor and min- 
ister would be better equipped than 
either to weigh the problem in its 
totality and arrive at some con- 
structive solution. 


You Pays Your Money 
and Takes Your Choice 


JOHN K SHERMAN 


Schoolmen more and more are 
discovering that specialized educa- 
tion is producing stupid people who 
are experts in their own lines and a 
social liability in everything else .. . 


Studying the character of Othello 
is a waste of time in this practical 
world, we are told. And why bother 
with Keats and his Grecian urn? 
Time is short, and the young fellow 
who is flung out into the competi- 
tive world on graduation day with- 
out an aptitude or developed skill 
is shoved aside by the sharpies who 
know where they’re going .. . 

There’s a trite phrase about gen’l 
education “rounding out” a man or 
woman. It’s trite but true, as many 
platitudes are. And it’s also true 
that there isn’t an interest in life 
developed after the age of say 25, 
that doesn’t have its seed planted 
before the age of 25. 


So that presents the problem of 
acquiring, in the early yrs, 2 es- 
sentials of a happy and complete 
life—the technical skill or knowl- 
edge you can trade for compensa- 
tion, and the curiosity to pursue 
and enjoy those “impractical” sub- 
jects which give our lives richness 


Entered Under SECOND CLASS Postal Regulations 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


There was a time when the 
police in Dublin, Eire, were con- 
tinually put to the clandestine 
necessity of removing obscene 
slogans chalked on the outer 
walls of Trinity College by dis- 
possessed Irishmen who hated 
that seat of Protestant learning. 
“Elementary education will put 
an end to this sort of thing one 
day,” the Chief of Police said 
consolingly to the Dean. 

“Elementary education,” repl’d 
the Deal, “will simply mean that 
the words will be rather better 
written and much nearer the 
ground.” — Further Education. 
(Eire) 


and meaning, which in short make 
us human beings... 

What our human tribe has done 
since it landed on earth, its lan- 
guages and logic, its great men and 
great thoughts, its art and idealism 
—these are things you don’t learn 
in a technical training course. If 
you don’t know them, or something 
about them, you’re only half here, 
only half alive. And it is also 10 
to 1, you are bored to death—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 
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